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A REVERIE. 


It was on an evening dreary, 
When the grate-fire, burning low, 

Flickering, cast such strange, weird shadows— 
Shadows that would come and go, 

Quickly as the moonbeams glitter, 
Flash and flit o’er winter’s snow. 


And the wind without was moaning, 
Sorrowing for the dead year gone, 

Grieving that the fierce, strong winter, 
Left not, only lingered on; 

Keeping all the spring-flowers sleeping— 
Sleeping silent, pale and wan. 


Such an evening, when I pondered, 
Wistful, wondering, asking ‘‘ Why?” 
‘‘ Why is life so brief, so fleeting, 
Why so changeful days go by?” 
Were it not for this poor self-worm— 
This poor, restless, questioning ‘‘1 ”. 


Sometimes Reason says that all things 
Are but shadows—nothing more, 

Like to those that gaily érip it, 
Sadly wander o’er my floor, 

Whose dull emptiness my fancy 
Kindly hides, and covers o’er. 


‘‘ What are shadows, then?” I queried, 
And, as if to answer right, 

Suddenly the fire burned brighter— 
Filled the room with steady light; 

Everything was as it had been, 
Fancy’s figures—lost to sight. 


Yonder, on the window curtain, 
Self alone was pictured there, 
And I knew that doubt 1 could not, 
Neither yield to weak despair, 
Seeing shadows are but pictures— 
God and’‘life are everywhere. 
SAMUEL BAXTER FOSTER. 


Mr. Stanley Huntley, author of the Spoopendyke 
papers, is dead. No American humorist has done 
more, in our judgment, in the field of morals than 
Mr. Huntley, and we do not forget Nasby nor Mark 
Twain’s account of his struggle with his conscience, 
nor his recent letter of advice to a mother in regard to 
bringing up children. But the mirror held up by Mr. 


Huntley to forty thousand Spoopendykes of this 
country will shame them out of more ugliness of 
a certain kind than all the pulpits will preach them 
out of while they live. Of course, there are incorrigi- 
bles, but the husbands must be few who are either so 


good or so bad as not to be bettered by reading 
“QO as a Box of Sardines” or ‘**‘The New 
Bathing Suit.” 


‘‘Times change and duties with them”, says the 
Independent, commenting upon the Sunday-school 
lesson. ‘‘ Elijah doubtless did right in killing the 
treasonable prophets of Baal who had overturned the 
laws of their kingdom our light of Chris- 
tianity would not justify it if done now.” But may 
not times change again and duties with them ? 
Would the Independent teach a child that there 
might possibly come a time, say when Macaulay’s 
New Zealander sits on a broken arch of London 
bridge viewing the ruins of the great city, when it 
would be right for a Presbyterian minister to kill 
four hundred Mormon prophets on account of their 
false religion ? We teach our children that Elijah did 
wrong in killing these men, and we think any other 
teaching pernicious. Duties change with changing 
times, but we ought to teach in our Sunday-schools 
the permanence of moral principle, the stability of 
ethical law. 


The machinery of the ship of state has made such 
a creaking and jolting of late, and the old hulk has 
rolled so in the trough of the sea in every recent 
gale, that it is hardly any wonder she has come to 
e regarded by many as no longer sea-worthy in her 
present condition. General Grant was one of those 
who never lost faith in the old ship, and long after 
he had given up the wheel to other hands he re- 
mained on the upper deck, eagerly yet calmly scan- 
ning the distant horizon. Then came the day when 
he could go upon deck no longer, then the hush of 
anxious waiting for the end, then the stopping of 
the great creaking engines for a time, the slowing 
of the vessel, and at last the tender committal of the 
body to the silence of the eternal deeps. The great 
tidal wave of sympathy that swept over the bosom 
of the sea and touched remotest shores now begins 
naturally to recede, carrying with it the expiring ani- 
mosities of by-gone years, and leaving immovable the 
great landmarks of fraternal love and patriotic de- 
votion. The hand at the wheel is steadied, the ship 
holds to her course, and faith and hope again renew 
their kindly offices in the hearts of men. 


It is certain that the manner in which General 
Grant awaited the approach of death was not unob- 
served by any one of our religious contemporaries. 
The editors of religious newspapers are known to 
have a penchant for seizing upon the demise of pub- 
lic characters to point a moral if not to adorn a tale; 
and it is a most intractable kind of death-bed, the 
circumstances of which, whatever they may be, can- 


not be so assorted and interpreted by ingenious and 
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practiced pens as to be made to serve this very ex- 
cellent end, either as an example for the elect or a 
warning to the unregenerate. We observe, however, 
that our ‘‘orthodox” friends thus far have mani- 


being said on the subject, to dwell upon the circum- 
stances of General Grant’s last moments or to re- 
mark at length upon the religious sentiments ex- 
pressed in his last written communications. We 
believe we understand the situation, and we are 
sorry to know that our friends have found it embar- 
rassing. Many other men and women beside Gen- 
eral Grant have died without expressing a belief in 
the dogmas of any artificial religious system, and 
evidently content to enter into rest in the conscious- 
ness of uprightness and integrity of character and 
the enjoyment of the peace that altogether passeth 
the Calvinistic understanding. Such men and 
women have generally received their full share of 
ecclesiastical misrepresentation and damnation; and 
yeneral Grant’s death afforded such an unusual 
opportunity for doing that kind of thing with fine 
effect, that we marvel greatly that it has not already 
occurred to some zealous ecclesiastic to seize upon 
the present opportune moment for consigning him 
unreservedly to the usual pit as‘a terrible warning 
to all unbelievers. 


One of General Grant’s greatest sayings was that 
the best way to bring about the repeal of a bad law 
is to execute it. President Cleveland seems to be 
acting upon a similar principle in regard to the ex- 
pulsion of settlers and cattle men from Indian reser- 
vations. It seems a great hardship to the Oklahoma 
boomers not to be allowed to make homes for them- 
selves upon those fertile prairies not wanted for cul- 
tivation by any one else; and the cattle men, too, 
feel aggrieved in being forced to vacate ranches that 
they had leased from the supposed owners. But 
probably this is the right way if not the shortest way 
to the most desirable ends: that the whole Indian 
Territory be opened to settlement and that the 
reservation policy be pronounced to be the failure 
that it is well known to be, and that the Indian be 
made a citizen and no longer treated as a fraction of 
a tribe. 


IS A PURELY ETHICAL BASIS DESIRABLE? 


In a recent editorial in these columns W. C. G. 
thinks it the solemn duty of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship to ‘‘face the question, ‘Which is, not chief, 
but sole essential—(rod-likeness or belief in God?’ 
and in assembly with one mind to answer, The God- 
likeness !” 

But does not God-Llikeness (likeness to God) imply an 
antecedent belief in God? Whether the God-idea or 
the moral ideal was first to appear in human history 
we may safely leave to the philosophers and savants. 
The writer, for one, has little fear but that in the 
genesis of religion faith will be found to have pre- 
ceded practice, the religious sentiment to have ante- 
dated the moral ideal. But account for it as we will, 
the belief in God as the moral center of the universe 


| 


_ 1s to-day universally held oy Christians, and by none 
_ more firmly held than by the 


Unitarian fellowship. 


| Dr. Hedge well expresses this theistic faith: ‘* The 


_ idea of God is the pivotal thought around which the 
fested no great desire, in the midst of all that is | 


moral order of the world revolves.” 

Why then should our earnest friend, W. C. G., so 
persistently urge us, in this and previous utterances, 
to withdraw entirely our denominational emphasis 
from this sublime and inspiring belief in God, in the 
mistaken hope thereby to exalt the moral and con- 
duct side of religion? For surely it would be a 
grievous mistake if the Unitarian body were to 
ignore the larger for the smaller term in its religious 
philosophy; historically it would be an untruth, 
ideally it would cut the nerve of our moral endeavor, 
and practically it would disintegrate our fellowship. 
The limited practical success which has thus far at- 
tended the socalled Ethical Movement, notwith- 
standing the gifts and consecration of its leaders, 
shows how little sympathy the religious mind to-day 
has with such an attempt to place conduct before 
faith, and to subordinate God to goodness. 

We do not, indeed, confound the position of W. 
C. G. with that of Felix Adler. If we understand 
the religious situation at the present day aright, it 
may be crudely formulated thus: The atheist be- 
lieves in goodness, and denies God; the agnostic 
believes in goodness, and ignores God; the Ethi- 
cal Society believes in goodness, and is more or less 
indifferent to the idea of God; W. C. G. believes 
in goodness, and holds that if carried far enough, 
it inevitably leads to God; the theist believes in 
goodness—just as he believes in beauty and truth— 
and «also in God. He says with Jesus: “ Be ye 
perfect "—that is thé aim—and adds, with the 
Great T’eacher—‘‘ even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect "—which furnishes a higher incentive, en- 
couragement, and ideal. ‘The simple, unsophis- 
ticated sense of man will ever see in the theist’s 
faith the larger, more inclusive and inspiring doc- 
trine. It represents a faith attained, while W. C. 
G.’s creed represents a faith in the making. 

It may be that, as the latter holds, goodness if 
carried far enough inevitably leads to God. But 
our theistic fellowship is already in possession of 
the idea of God, and needs not to relaxits hold on 
that idea, but to grasp it more unwaveringly and 
intensely, and make it the inspiring, commanding 
power in its moral endeavor. For the Unitarian 
body, therefore, to place itself on a purely ethical 
basis, would not be an advance, but a retrograde 
movement, a backward step, which there is little 
likelihood will be taken, especially ‘‘with one 
mind ’’—as our friend desires. See 


UNITARIAN ORGANIZATION,.—III. 


‘‘Never will there be peace until Christians agree to differ.” 
— Channing. 

“If aman claims to speak of God, and carries you back- 
ward to the phraseology of some old mouldered nation in an- 
other country, in another world, believe him not.” —Hmerson. 

‘‘Every aspiration after goodness is worship.” —Scotch Ser’- 
mons, 


Perhaps in no way can the ethical tendency of 


Present 


religion be so well shown as by citing the successive 
covenants prepared for asingle church. They rep- 
resent a large class of churches. We will quote 
three lying before us, all naturally evolved in the 
history of a New England parish. Let it be under- 
stood that No. 1, written and adopted before the 
year 1780, displaced a longer and much more theo- 
logical one, consisting ofa preamble and seven distinct 
articles, which had been. previously in use. Let it 
also be noted that No. 2 was not reached at a single 
bound. No. 1 was variously modified, causing a 
rupture in the church before so short a statement 
was hit upon, now more than thirty vears ago. And 
let it further be said that No. 3 was by some looked 
upon as so radical an innovation as to create no little 
feeling against the pastor who proposed it and those 
who favored it, so that its adoption was for the time 
defeated. But each was prepared to meet the hon- 
est scruple of thoughtful persons, to make the door 
of religious fellowship more broad and hospitable, 
and to strengthen not merely ‘‘the things that 
remain ”’, but the very first and germinal principles 
of the devout and virtuous life. 


No. 1 (about 1780). 


‘We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, apprehending 


ourselves called of God into a sacred fellowship with one an-. 


other in the profession and practice of the holy Christian re- 
ligion, as a particular church of the Lord Jesus, do solemnly 
covenant with God and with one another as follows: 

‘In the first place, we avouch the Lord this day to be our 
God, yielding ourselves to him to be his servants, and choos- 
ing him to be our portion forever; we give up ourselves unto 
the God whose name alone is Jehovah, to be his people, to 
walk in his ways, and to keep his commandments and his 
statutes and his judgments, and to hearken unto his voice, de- 
claring our firm assent unto the truths, and hearty assent unto 
the terms of the gospel. 

‘* We accept Jesus Christ in all his glorious offices, proph- 
clical, priestly and kingly, and depend on him, in the way 
which he hath prescribed, for instruction, pardon and eternal 
life. We profess our serious resolution to deny, as the grace 
of God teaches us, all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously and godly in this present world; to 
endeavor that our conversation may be such as becomes and 
adorns the gospel. 

‘* We promise, by the help of God’s grace, to walk together 
in all ways of holy communion as brethren in the family of 
Christ and children of our Father who is in heaven; to keep 
the faith and observe the order of the gospel; carefully to sup- 
port and conscientiously to attend the public worship of God, 
in all the instituted duties thereof, and to submit to the disci- 
pline of his kingdom; to watch over one another with Chris- 
tian circumspection, and endeavor our mutual edification in 
holiness and comfort. 

‘Furthermore, we dedicate our offspring with ourselves 
unto the Lord, engaging to bring them up in his nurture and 
admonition, and as far asin us lies, to transmit the ordinances 
of God pure and entire unto them. 

‘‘ All this we doin the presence and fear of God, with a deep 
sense of our unworthiness to be admitted into covenant with 
him and to enjoy the privileges of the church evangelical, and 
our own insufficiency to perform the duties without his gra- 
clous assistance ; and we do therefore rely on and pray to the 
God of grace and peace, who brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that great Shepherd of the sheep, that 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant he would make 
us perfect in every good work, to do his will, working in us that 
Which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ ; to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


No. 2 (about 1850). 
‘Apprehending it to be your duty to make a public profes- 


_ becometh Christians ; and we pray that through the 
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sion of your faith in Christ, and having expressed your desire 
to unite with this Church, you do this day acknowledge the 
Lord to be your God and Father ; and you give yourself up to 
Him, to walk in His ways, to keep His commandments, and 
to hearken unto His voice—declaring your firm assent unto the 
truths, and hearty consent unto the terms, of the Gospel. 

‘* You accept Christ as your Teacher, Savior and Exemplar, 
and depend on Him under God, for instruction, pardon and 
eternal life. You profess your serious resolution, by the help 
of God’s grace, to live as His disciple, and to endeavor that 
your conversation may be such as becomes and adorns the 
Gospel. 

‘* Now, therefore, in the presence of God, whose eye is over 
all, and in the name of Jesus Christ His well-beloved Son, | 
declare you a member of this Church ; and we on our part, as 
fellow-members of the same Church, in humble reliance on 
Divine assistance, promise to conduct ourselves towards you - 
ace O 
God we all may be enabled to pass through this life as to 


secure peace to our souls here, and everlasting happiness in the 
life to come.” 


No. 3 (about 1880). 


‘“We who do hereunto affix our names, desiring to unite for 
the promotion of Righteousness and Love, the culture of the 
Religious Spirit, and the study of the Truth, do hereby 
thoughtfully and in good faith, associate ourselves together, 
by mutual consent, as members of the Christian Church of the 
First Congregational Society of ; sacredly reserving our 


_ individual freedom of belief, but agreeing to act in fellowship 


—_—— — —_— ee —_ 


both for the improvement of our own lives and characters, and 
also for the good of all that we can reach. 

‘‘ And to this end we further agree to support this Church 
and its work, according to our several ability, by our means, 
our time, our labor, our attendance on its worship, and by the 
spirit of mutual sympathy and help.” 


These three statements of religion, emanating from 
one church, open to the progressive influences of the 
times, do they not fairly typify the changes that have 
taken place in the modes of preaching and religious 
thinking in a hundred years? Compare them with 
each other, and with those which went before, if avail- 
able, and see in what the shortening consists, what is 
left out, what is put in, and the lesson will not be lost 

In many churches the retention of a covenant or 
form of confession, written in obsolete language, or 
out of harmony with existing convictions, has led to 
the entire abandonment of the practice of “‘ joining 
the church”. It is safe to say that not a few minis- 
ters, and by no means of the radical sort, have, dur- 
ing pastorates of many years, scarcely ever officiated 
at the ‘‘ admission ”ofamembertothechureh. And 
the custom will die out utterly unless the old forms 
are abandoned. 
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Contributed Articles. 


THE LEAVEN. 


One word on every work of His 

The Eternal ever writes is this— 

On mountain peak, on rocky mole, 

From buried seed to struggling soul, 

‘Rise ! rise !” This word shall be the leaven 
That upward lifts all things toward heaven. 
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UNITY. 


O faithless they who failure read 

In darkest crisis, deepest need 

Of man, or nation, or of world, 

Or fear that either can be hurled 

To nothingness. That which by strength 
Of life its own, can rise, at length, 


By its attraction shall uplift 

Some lower, which in turn shall sift 
Itself from clinging dross, and rise 
Another sun to gild the skies, 

And send its added rays to deeps 
Where yet unfathomed silence sleeps. 


For never till this vital spark 

Shall penetrate the deepest dark, 

Shall come the great upheaval, when 
The Word shall burn in hearts of men, 
And permeate the lifeless clod 

Till all shall know the living God. 


Life-giving heat of love! ’tis thine 
To plant the germ of life divine 

That leads to light in every breast! 
And that is all. ’T will do the rest, 
The upward soaring once begun, 

The leavened mass shall reach its sun. 


F, A. B. D. 
KENOSHA, Wisconsin. 


THE POWER OF RIDICULE. 


A greater weariness even than that which arises 
from constant association with the over-serious comes 
from too close companionship with the inveterate 
joker—the man who takes life as a perpetual holi- 
day of the old-time masque and carnival type. The 
first is felt as mere fatigue of the understanding ; 
but the second goes deeper, and is a weariness of 
soul, where all the nobler energies sink into a state 
of dull torpor, and will and aspiration are alike held 
in check by the contemplation of life’s littleness. 
For it is the office of ridicule to set forth the smaller 
and mesner aspect of things. It has its place among 
the improving forces in the world, though not of a 
high order. Emerson, calling attention to the fact 
that man is the only creature in nature who has a 
taste for fun, adds, that ‘‘as the lower nature does 
not jest, neither does the higher”. In the reduction 
of conceit and pretension to a juster self-estimate, rid- 
icule may serve a wholesome purpose ; but even here 
the end desired might often be attained by much 
worthier means, had we the skill to select and the 
patience to use them. Ridicule is closely allied to 
contempt, which is a ‘‘ dangerous element to sport 
in, a deadly one to habitually live in”, said one whom 
a few superficial critics choose to regard as the em- 
bodiment of that quality. But Carlyle’s savage hat- 
red of sham, and wrathful despair over a world given 
up, as he honestly, if shortsightedly, believed, to the 
worship of mammon, revealed a too passionate love 
of the good and power to suffer in its defense, to be 
stigmatized as contempt. Angry and disappointed 
as he was with modern netind Carlyle’ was a 
true lover of his race, and neither contempt nor 
ridicule can exist along with love. Ridicule is a 


disintegrating element ; its office being, as its arch- 


| representative in Faust declares, to age It belittles 
er 


and degrades whatever it touches; whereas love is 
the true creative } pore a in the moral as in the 
physical world, and man’s worth and ability to grow 
are measured largely by his power of admiration. 

It was Carlyle who said that Voltaire failed of be- 
ing a great man through the predominant levity of 
his nature. ‘‘ Adroitness” is the term which he uses 
to describe the character of the witty Frenchman. 
It often happens that the great liberators of men’s 
opinions prove useless guides in the search for new 
truth—the material for the formation of new opin- 
ions. It is Ingersoll who draws the crowd to laugh 
at and applaud his destructive witticisms ; but it is 
minds of a far different order, like those of Adler, 
Savage and Thomas, who are taking the lead in the 
work of the world’s religious rehabilitation. 

It is easy to believe that the professional joker is, 
in his natural mood, the most sober of men, as he 
must be the most disappointed. It is related of 
Thomas Corwin, that he bitterly regretted his choice 
of the jester’s vocation ; and Senator Morton, who is 
said to have won his first popular recognition by 
means of a humorous lecture, deliberately turned his 
back upon the future career thus opened before him, 


‘to pursue fame by some means of honest work ; and 


it is safe to conclude that the courage and sound 
judgment which led to the formation of this resolve 
saved Indiana her great war governor. 

Mill made ridicule a partial test of truth when he 
laid down the three stages which every new opinion 
must pass through—ridicule, argument, adoption. 
Ridicule did its best to defeat the anti-slavery and 
women’s rights movements but without success, 
though it effectually killed numerous smaller re- 
forms growing out of these two, as those advocated 
by the Grahamite and Bloomer extremists. But tri- 
umphs like these hardly serve to balance the weight 
of old error and injustice it has helped preserve. It 
is easier to langh men into wickedness than to preach 
them into goodness. ‘‘ The devil’s heartiest laugh is 
at a detracting witticism”, said Washington Allston, 
and added, that here might be found the signifi- 
cance of the phrase, ‘‘ devilish good”. 

‘‘ Life is a comedy to those who think—a tragedy 
to those who feel”, said Walpole, which corresponds 


to a sentiment of Goethe’s, to the effect that the man 


of understanding finds many things ridiculous—the 
man of thought nothing. It is he also who says that 
‘there is nothing in which men more betray their 
character than in what they find to laugh at”. — 
What a comment upon the public taste and intel- 
ligence is offered in the pictured advertisements of 
the modern drama, with the accompanying represen- 
tations of the supposed humorous and comic upon 
the stage. Even the so-called most refined represen- 
tations of modern comedy too often embody, under 
the guise of artistic stage-setting and faultless acting, 
the old diseased conceptions of life and human char- 
acter, the plot turning upon the same vitiated 
themes of man’s cupidity and woman’s frailty which 
delighted the prurient public in Congreve’s and Wy- 
cherly’s days. ‘‘ Why is it”, I once heard a thought- 
ful woman ask, ‘‘ that the audience always laughs at 
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the unexpected utterance of an oath?” Is the shock 
thus administered to our moral sensibilities on the 
whole a pleasant one, and do we still take stealthy 
enjoyment in the forbidden despite the external con- 
formity we yield to the rules of propriety and a re- 
fined social intercourse ? Certain it is that too much 
of our mirth is of this unhallowed description. 

But the jesters and humorists will have performed 
their task if, from laughing at men’s weaknesses and 
errors, they succeed in laughing them out of exist- 
ence. If it is the office of ridicule to banish pre- 
tense, such office will not be fulfilled except with the 
abolishment of the greatest of all pretenses—wicked- 
ness. All wickedness is destructive, and, were not its 
graver effects more apparent, might always be seen 
to contain an element of the grotesque. 

Here, too, we have Emerson for authority, who de- 
fines the comic as the perception of the ‘ halfness” 
of things. Heartless as the fool’s jibing laughter at 
his master Lear sounds in our ears, it contains in 
reality the essence of the soundest justice. Not all 
the reasoning of the casuists could so well describe 
the preposterous and wicked folly of the old king, 
with the innumerable consequences of suffering 
and wrong to which it led, as this bitter jesting of 
his faithful fool. 

That office of the king’s jester, a character privi- 
leged to abuse greatness to its face, and cover with 
ridicule those faults and vices which others dare 
call only virtues, was a singular invention, which 
affords cause for much curious reflection; but he 
that would accommodate the office to modern uses 
should copy after Touchstone, whose wit bore no 
touch of envy or malice, and was always lightened 
by a spirit of pure human sympathy and kindliness. 
Jacques described him as “‘ deep contemplative”, with 
‘‘strange places crammed with observation”, and 
longed for a suit of motley for his own wear. Nor 
was ‘Touchstone without a sense of the responsible 
trust conveyed in his calling, as, when he said ‘‘ we 
that have good wits have much to answer for”; 
words which a friend of mine is fond of quoting in 
proof of the debt superiority of all kinds owes toa 
world of inferior talent and attainment. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


PLATO.—III. 


THE GENERAL NATURE AND VALUE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy, says Plato, speaking in a myth, springs 
from a certain ‘‘divine madness” caused by the 
recollection, at the sight of the ‘‘ beauty of earth ”, 
of that ‘true beauty ” which the soul perceived in 
a pre-existent state.’ And this ‘‘madness”, Plato 
suggests, is no superficial thing: it springs from the 
very essence of the soul itself as an immortal being; 
itis a@ prophecy of the soul’s return to the know!l- 
edge and enjoyment of eternal reality. This return 
is brought about by philosophy. By philosophy and 
philosophy alone can the true state ‘‘ have the pos- 
sibility of life and behold the light of day”.’ By 


eed 
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philosophy alone can the idea of the good be realized 
among men and they become like God, ‘‘ in whom is 
no unrighteousness at all”.’ Not, indeed, that any 
philosopher has perfect wisdom, for God alone is 
wise, and the Idea of the Good is with great diffi- 
culty discerned.* Men are, as it were, confined in 
a dark den where they can scarcely tell shadows 
from realities. The ascent to the upper world of 
light is slow and hard, and the Idea of the Good is 
seen last. In this ascent there are four stages, in 
the last of which, only, is the real truth appre- 
hended.* The first is that of mere opinion or 
knowledge of shadows ; the second is right’opinion 
or belief, which, however, is ‘‘ without reason ”’* 1. e., 
is not scientific ; the third is understanding, what is 
commonly termed science, but is really only quasi- 
science ; the fourth is science or completely rea- 
soned knowledge, knowledge in which there are no 
unexamined or unfounded presuppositions or hypoth- 
eses. 

Now, the education that leads up to this stage of 
knowledge may be described as follows. The “ di- 
vine madness” being presupposed to exist in all minds, 
and most intensely of course in the mind of the 
embryo philosopher, there must in the first place be 
engrafted on it right opinion. This is to be done by 
training in gymnastic and ‘‘ music ”—gymnastiec for 
the body, ‘‘music” for the soul. ‘‘ Music” in- 
cluded of course poetry as well as what we now 
understand by music. ‘‘He who has received this 
true education of the inner being will most shrewdly 
perceive omissions or faults in art and nature, and 
with a true taste, while he praises and rejoices over 
and receives into his soul the good, becomes noble 
and good, he will justly blame and hate the bad, 
now in the days of his youth, even before he is able 
to know the reason of the thing ; and when reason 
comes he will recognize and salute her as a friend 
with whom his education has made him long fa- 
miliar.”*° The gymnastic education supplements the 
musical with strength and firmness, and courage or 
spirit, both animal and mental. But, in the second 

lace, there must be mathematical training to ena- 
le the soul ‘to rise out of the sea of change and 
lay hold of true being”.° Such training gives 
measure, harmony, unity to thought, and tends to- 
wards ‘‘the vision of the Idea of the Good”: it 
furnishes the mind with a method and enables it to 
give something like scientific form and validity to its 
right opinions. Such training is, however, but the 
‘‘prelude ” to the ‘‘actual strain of philosophy ”. 
Philosophically speaking, the defect of mathematics 
is, that it is but half a step from sense. It reasons 
correctly, but it reasons about objects that are, as 
compared with being, semi-sensuous, and its first 
principles are taken for granted : ‘‘as to the mathe- 
matical arts, which, as we were saying, have some 
apprehension of true being—geometry and the like— 
they only dream about a but never can they 
behold the waking reality so long as they leave the 


‘ Theretetus, 176. See also Phaedo, &. 
2 Pheedrus, 278. 

* Republic, 517. 

* Republic, 511 and 533. 

® Republic, III, 402. 

® Republic, Vu, 525. 
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hypotheses which they use undisturbed, and are 
unable to give any account of them ”’.’ 
lectic, and dialectic alone”, that ‘‘ goes to a princi- 
pie, and it is the only science which does away with 
ypotheses in order to establish them; the eye of the 
soul, which is literally buried in some outlandish 
slough, is by her taught to look upward; and she 
uses as handmaids, in the work of conversion, the 
sciences we have been discussing. Custom terms 
them sciences, but they ought to have some other 
name, implying greater clearness than opinion, and 
less clearness than science: and this, in our previ- 
ous sketch, was called understanding ”.* Dialectic, 
then, is the highest, the ‘‘ coping-stone” of the 
sciences. The preparation for it is of the severest 
kind, and requires the strongest and steadiest minds. 
Only the ‘‘ unwearied, solid man”, who loves labor, 
has agood memory, and is a moral integral, is able 
to undergo it. Dialectic itself cannot be undertaken 
without risk of intellectual and moral disintegra- 
ation (such as the sophistic culture seemed to 
Plato to foster), until the age of thirty, and then 
only by the best minds in the best bodies. Five 
years are to be spent in its study before prac- 
tical application is made of it to State affairs— 
for the State is to be ruled by philosophy ; the 
remaining years, after fifty, are to be devoted 
chiefly to its pursuit. 

From the foregoing it appears what an exalted con- 
ception Plato held of philosophy, its pre-requisites, pos- 
sibilities, and function. Perhaps his estimate may 
seem to some at the present day naive and Greek in 
its single-eyedness. But he understood well enough 
all half-heartedness and, shal! we say it? half-headed- 
ness in matters of absolute truth. He had no suspi- 
cion of the possibility of a real many that is not some- 
how one: he had no penchant for mangled truth. 

B. C. Burt. 


PARISH WORK AND WORKERS. 


BIBLE CLASSES. 


I put this in a place by itself, since Bible classes 
are more and more coming to occupy a more promi- 
nent and separate place in the Sunday-school work. 
The pastor’s class is often held in a separate place 
and time, and is often a little congregation by itself. 
Often it is a misnomer to call them Bible classes. 
Whether Bible, or manual, or topics are used as a ma- 
terial of thought, the Bible class should be encouraged, 
and the pastor, if possible, should take all the adults, 
and after opening exercises, by themselves as much 
as possible, and enter heartily into a free talk on the 
question or subject assigned the week before. All 
teachers would not take the same course. Let me 
give my experience and method. I have always had 
a Bible class, and am generally my own superintend- 
ent. My assistant will often close and attend to the 
details of the school together with the secretary. 
The session is seventy minutes long —twenty minutes 
for general exercises, and fifty minutes for recitation. 
sometimes less. My class occupies the back part of 


* Republic, VII, 533. 
* Republic, VII, 533. 


It is ‘‘ dia- | 
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the vestry, as far ee from other classes as possible. 
By and by we hope to have a room by ourselves for the 
lesson i hers bes thirty to forty adult people. 

For awhile we used Dole’s manual, which | would 
recommend highly for Bible classes. It is a senseless 
prejudice which objects to it because it does not treat 
directly the Bible and religious topics. It touches 
religion, morals, and practical life at every point, and 
is so suggestive, so wise, and teaches man and society 
in all its relations of interest and concern with life. 
Then we have lately taken topics like the following : 
Woman and Christianity, Temperance, the Bible and 
its Authority, World Bibles, Conscience, Heredity, 
Creeds, Religious Symbolism, Easter, Revelation, 
Inspiration, and next Sunday the subject is, the 
Church for the Nineteenth Century. I ask two or 
three, openly and by name, to prepare to speak ten 
minutes, or read a ten minute paper on a specific 
phase of the general subject, and direct the class 
to books to read up on for the discussion. I usually 
open the subject and then call on those prepared as 
suggested above, and then open the question for dis- 
cussion. I appoint, as far as possible, persons as 
widely different as possible in theological belief, so 
that all sides shall have a hearing; then, at the close, 
I try to sum F the arguments and make practical 
application of the subject. 

There are some who think we discuss too freely, 
and that we do not respect as we should, the Bible; 
and I marvel to find so many Unitarians still believ- 
ing in miracles and in the resurrection of Jesus, and 
that the Bible is sacred, in a different sense, from 
other Bibles, and that Christianity is revealed in a 
peculiar way, etc. I am convinced that it is time 
there was one place where the truth can be freely and 
seriously uttered. In this class we go into the roots 
of the matter and follow Kuenan and all the best 
thought of the time. A Free Religious Club, which 
has heretofore met Sunday afternoons, finding free- 
dom enough in the Unitarian church and Sunday- 
school, has given up services of theirown. That is 
what we ought to do, broaden, and welcome all lib- 
erals, and make the platform sufficiently catholic. 

Best mind, thought and culture in the teachers. 
This is a vital point. Empty hearts, giddy 
heads, superficial lives, unstable characters, dress, 
show and society people are not to be chosen as 
teachers; nor yet the too sober and severe sort. 
Pleasant faces, magnetism, love of teaching, love of 
the child, imagination, attractiveness, a touch of 
the student, a religious bias, high character, good 
breeding, a perfect battery of inspiration and good 
nature, that can teach by presence as well as by pre- 
cept, and can use manual or no text book at all, and 
yet educate, inspire, make men and women of the 
boys and girls—that is the sort of teacher to seek, 
and find if you can; and when found, let officers and 
parents take some pains to know them and thank 
them for the very best thing ever done the child 
outside, or perhaps inside, the home. 

A word in particular to parents: Help your 
child get his lesson, send him early that he may be 
prompt, see that the papers he brings home are paid 
for, and encourage having penny collections tiem 
for some charity. Don’t keep him home at every little 


mist or cloud, or when you have company, or want to 
go out to ride, or haven’t got for him the new hat or 
coat, or dress or shoes. ‘hat is bad for the educa- 
tion of the child. Go into the school and sit asa 
visitor, or go into the Bible class and encourage 
your minister and your superintendent, and the 


school, and so help the society, and the spread of | 


the truth. Don’t leave everything in the school to 
paid or unpaid officials. Don’t think it a trifling 
matter to have your children go to other Sunday 
schools, where they must learn error; see that they 


go and go to the liberal school, and have good | 


teachers, and examine the question books, and talk | out an anxious thought or wish,—then let the silver 


bell proclaim the fact to all your people.” 


over many things with the teacher and the superin- 
tendent. 


And finally, our liberal Sunday-schools must be > 


particular about their /i¢eratwre—their service books, 
text books, and library books. We must not read a 
service which conveys false impressions, such as the 
scripture in the Sunday-school service book in the 
lesson for Easter. 
fore reading it, and next time I shall not read it at 
all. Much of that service book is open to the same 
objection; and I have seen no service book I want to 
use. ‘The hymns have the same objection. Blake’s 
Service is really best as to this; its hymns, and 
really its service as a whole, is admirable. The new 
service by Sunday School Society has ideal music 
and objectionable words in song and scripture, but 
it is better than its predecessor in all respects. But 
if anything objectionable is found in any service or 
any part of it, it must not pass unexplained and un- 
corrected. 

The same is true of manuals, and of library 
books. As to the latter, there should be a commit- 
tee of the best ladies or gentlemen to examine, re- 
view every book, even after they have been sifted by 
the admirable Ladies’ Commission. We mustn’t 
have orthodox books and orthodox teachers in our 
Sunday-schools; those things are in better place in 
orthodox circles. We must teach liberal truth, the 
truth; we must teach character and life, and can do 
it without being sectarian. Your Sunday-school! It 
should be everything socially, morally, religiously to 
your child. It is, when good, the best part of your 
church. Parents, send your children to Sunday- 
school, know who teaches them, and what is being 
taught. Know the teacher, and in various ways re- 
member her, to show her that you are grateful for 
her unpaid services, and the help she may be in 
building up in the child a true and noble character. 


A. Jupson RIcH. 
FALL Rrver, Mass. 


THE SILVER BELL. 


Once upon a time, an old legend says, in a splendid 
palace a king lay dying. By his couch knelt his 
only son, with tears streaming down his face; but 
only a few quiet words were now and then spoken. 

‘‘Father, you remember the beautiful silver bell 
hanging above the palace,—the one you had made 
years ago, of such pure tone that the maker stood 
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| entranced at its first note, but which has ever since 


been still? Why did you hang it there, if it was 
never to be rung?” 


“My son, when I was young, and full of life and 
hope, I commanded the best workmen in my king- 
dom to make a perfect silver bell and hang it above 
my palace, that its sweet tones might tell the people 
that their king was perfectly happy. But, alas! 
though I expected so much happiness, the moment 
has never come when I could say, ‘ Ring the bell!’ 
and now I am dying, and it is still silent. My son, 
if your happiness is ever complete; if you are with- 


‘‘ But, father, if you were not lying here I should 
be happy now, and the bell should ring every day of 
my life.” 

The old king smiled sadly, and turning his face 
away, soon slept to wake no more. With much 


I had to explain it all away be- | mourning he was laid away in the royal tomb, and 


his son became king in his stead. He could not 
ring the bell then, for he grieved for his father; but 
he thought that after a time he should be happy 


again. 


And the days went by, and the young king mar- 
ried a beautiful girl; and he said, ‘‘ Now for the first 
time the bell shall ring.” 

ut as he and his bride came from the church, a 
woman, young in years, but haggard with grief, 
carrying a little child in her arms, threw herself at 
his feet, begging him to spare the life of her hus- 
band who was condemned to die for age: against 
the king. ‘*‘ He saw so much splendor and wealth, 
and we were starving; oh, on this day, pardon him!” 

The king raised the wretched woman, and gave 
her her husband’s freedom; but a swift shadow had 
come over his happiness. 

And the months went by, and a beautiful babe was 
born to be king after him. And he said, ‘‘ Now at 
length the bell shall ring.” But just then came 
word that a terrible sickness raged among the chil- 
dren of the kingdom; that many mothers were 
mourners, and their hearts could not be comforted. 
So the king was grieved and troubled, and the bell 
was not rung. 

And the years rolled by, and the king was a great 
and good man, kind to his people, sharing their sor- 
rows and, so far as he could, lifting their burdens. 
‘The days were so full of thought and work that he 
did not think of the bell, or of his own happiness. 

At last he, too, lay dying; and when he knew the 
end was drawing near, he asked to be carried to the 
room of state and to be placed once more upon his 
throne, that his people might come to see him. And 
they crowded in, rich and poor, high and low, kiss- 
ing his hands, his feet, ot | even the hem of his gar- 
ment. And when he saw them so grief-striken and 
tearful, a great light came into his dim eyes; and 
lifting his trembling arms, in a clear voice he cried, 
‘* Ring the silver bell! ring the bell! my people love 
me; at last [am happy.” And as for the first time 
the bell pealed forth its ringing notes, his spirit 
took its flight to the unseen oe er Julia D. 
Pratt in The Dayspring. 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 1885. 


BEHOLD the wonderful progress in Calvinista (so- 
called orthodoxy) : 


‘* You have heard it [the Bible] explained,read it, had it urged 
on you by beloved ones, now praising God in the rest of the 
saints. Have you believed it? Received Christ? Are you 
resting on Him? Doing His will? 

“For if not, your condemnation is doubly sure. Light 
comes to you and you love the darkness rather than the light. 
Deny and disregard the Scriptures, and you—no matter how 
moral, cultivated, socially excellent—weighed in the final and 
unerring balances that God holds, shall be found wanting, and 
in the last classification of His creatures, ‘ good for nothing.’ ””— 
From a Sermon by Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York, on ‘*‘ The 
Rejectors of Gods Word.” 


Again, mark this from the Calvinistic pulpit of 
New York: 


\ 

‘“You may be amiable in disposition, as this young man 
was ; you may be intelligently acquainted with the Scriptures, 
as this youth seems to have been; you may be irreproachable 
in conduct, as he appears to have been ; but until you give the 
whole heart to Christ you are as yet unsaved. ‘Almost’ is not 
‘altogether.’ ‘Not far from’ is still out of the ‘kingdom.’ 
And even there, at the very threshold, = may be lost.”— 
From a Sermon by Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., of New York, 
on ‘*The Great Refusal.” 


Put alongside these extracts this from Alexander 
Stephens. Mr. 8S. was very ill, and supposed he was 
dying. 

‘“‘The doctor proposed, if he had no objection, to read a 
chapter in the Bible, and have prayers. Mr. Stephens said 

uickly, ‘‘I do object, and most decidedly. I have no objec- 
tion to prayer, for I believe in it, but I do object to death-bed 
repentance. I have made it the rule of my life to live each 
day as if it were going to be my last. In the heat of politics, 
I may have sometimes forgotten myself, ye am no better to- 
day on my death-bed than I have tried to be every day of my 


life, and I have no special preparations to make and no special 
pleas to offer.’”’ 


No words are needed, for we feel the health of 
these last words, and the health is catching. 


SCATTERED SEEDS for June, has a little poem en- 
titled, “Over the Fence”. A boy looking over the 
fence into a garden wishes for some of the tempting 
things he sees there, and says to himself, ‘‘ Just 
picking up an apple under a tree is not theft”; but 
something says to him, ‘‘ Sin and sorrow are over the 
fence”. e says, ‘‘ My ball might go over the fence, 
and I should have to go after it”; but the voice re- 

ats, ‘‘ Sin and sorrow are over the fence.” Then 

e begins to think, and soon does what he ought to 
have done at first, goes away from the temptation. 
Of course you know what voice it was that he heard. 
You have often been told of it, and no doubt have 
listened to its warnings. It was the fence that 
attracted my attention in this case. ‘The barrier be- 


' tween thesoul and wrong is very much like areal fence. 


It is quite as much an obstacle in the way, when you 
stop to look at the thing you wish to do, asking 
yourself whether such an act would be right or 
wrong. It cannot be passed without an effort. It 
is always there. Such a fence separates you from 
the rights of another person—it incloses your own 
as ina garden. Its presence shows where duty be- 
gins, and when pleasure has gone far enough, If 
no one would cross the fence the first time there 
need be no wrong in the world. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY is not being revised, it 
seems,—UNItTy of August 1 mis-stated,—save as a 
careful and systematic revision is constantly main- 
tained with a view of keeping the big book abreast of 
thetimes. The issue of two new dictionaries, Webster’s 
Practical, and Webster’s Condensed, may have given 
rise to the mistake that has made the circuit of the 
papers. So say the publishers. There is also another 
mistake and this is all of our own contriving. In 
speaking of Roland Connor’s recent lectures on 
the Bible, in Unity of August 15, we expressed the 
wish that all Bible-work done by rationalists might 
be so done as to add the truth of poetry to the truth 
of science. The generous two or three column re- 
ports we saw of Mr. Connor’s work blinded us to 
the headlines which expressly stated that only syn- 
opses of his lectures were given. ‘They were not 
printed ‘‘full length,” as we said, and the very 
thing we missed had probably been there: it would 
Seren a the first ‘to escape under press condi- 
tions. o count Mr. Connor for, rather than 
against, our theory, of what a lecture on the Bible 
should be, is all the better for the theory. We ask 
his pardon for the careless blindness. 


WE do not remember ever to have observed a more 
humiliating sign of American snobbishness and sim- 
pag = than the success claimed by the publishers of 
Miss Cleveland’s book, in getting it off their hands. 
Not to speak of the lack of sufficient merit in the 
essays to.justify their infliction upon a public already 
overwhelmed with the lucubrations of shallow think- 
ers and inexperienced writers, the height of absurdity 
and vulgarity was reached when it occurred to the 
getters-up of the cover to display thereon the picture 
of a rose in colors, presumably to emphasize the 
Pree name of the spinster author, though her own 

rilliant and original remark inside that ‘‘a rose by 
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any other name would smell as sweet” might be 
taken as showing that she regards it herself as an 
emblem of her own personal fragrance. ‘The only 
sensational item relating to the business which the 
publishers have neglected to keep persistently before 
the suffering public, is the exact relationship of ‘‘ the 
president’s sister” to Master Halpin-Cleveland. 


THE desolating progress of the cholera through- 
out Spain continues at an increasing rate. ‘The 
condition of many of the larger cities is desperate in 
the extreme. ‘The priests and such of the people as 
are not yet stricken are untiring in saying prayers; 
but very little is done to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the towns, the streets in some of which are 
filthy beyond description. The plague has now 
passed into France, having broken out in Marseilles, 
the authorities of which city have all along exhib- 
ited an indifference in the matter that passes compre- 
hension. It is still a question whether the warm 
weather will pass without the appearance of the 
cholera on this side of the water. The utmost care 
should be observed in avoiding the conditions favor- 
able to its development. | 


THE Portland Oregonian emphatically commends 
the policy of General Miles in peacefully settling 
Chief Moses and his Indians in permanent homes of 
their own in the far northwest, and selling all un- 
allotted lands for their common benefit. ‘The Moses 
Indians, with whom General Miles tried the plan, 
have a reservation as large as the state of Delaware, 
and in three years they became entirely independent. 
The increased attention now given to the Indian 
question in its various bearings, and the progress 
toward its solution indicated by the success of such 
measures as those of General Miles, encourage the 
hope that the end of the nation’s disgrace, as far as 
its mismanagement of the Indians is concerned, is 
not far distant. 


THE Christian at Work thinks that the students 
of Cornell University have already had ample train- 
ing for ‘‘time” and that the authorities would now 
do well to give them a little instruction for ‘‘ Etern- 
ity”. We suspect there is a great and solemn truth 
concealed somewhere in this declaration. At any 
rate, we are able at once to realize how mean and 
wicked ‘‘ time” is when we see it spelt with a little 
‘*t”, and how solemn and sacred ‘‘ Eternity ” be- 
comes when it is begun with a big, big “E”. We 
cannot help an involuntary shudder when we think 
what the effect would have been if the printer had 
accidentally reversed the process! 


A UNITARIAN Grove Meeting was held in Helena 
Valley on August 15 and 16. H. M. Simmons, J. 
Li. Jones and W. C. Gannett were the speakers, and 
the listeners were some three or four hundred of the 
bright farming men, matrons and maidens from the 
harvest fields around. A good time,—the fifth of 
the sort they have had there; and now it is an- 
nounced as the Annwal grove meeting. 


_Art the recent meeting of the American educa- 
tional association, at Saratoga, an important step was 


taken in the organization of a company of educators 
for the purpose of opposing in all legitimate ways the 
practice of certain publishers of securing the intro- 
duction of their text-books by giving the school 
authorities a certain percentage upon all books thus 
disposed of. Otempora! O mores! that such an as- 
sociation should be deemed necessary! 


‘*How DISMAL you look!” said a Bucket to his 
companion, as they were going to the well. 

‘‘Ah!” replied the other, ‘‘I was reflecting on the 
uselessness of our being filled; for, let us go away 
ever so full, we always come back empty.” ‘° 

‘‘Dear me! How strange to look at it in that 
way !” said the Bucket. ‘‘I was thinking that how- 
ever empty we come, we always go away full. Only 
look at it in that light, and you will be as cheerful 
as I am.” 


THE twenty-fifth great St. Louis fair opens Mon- 
day, October 5, and continues for six days. A rate 
of one fare for the round trip has been made by all 
railroads running within five hundred miles of St. 
Louis. Any of our subscribers desiring a copy of the 

remium list will receive one free by addressing 
estus J. Wade, secretary, 718 Chestnut street, St. 
Louis, Mo., and stating they are subscribers of this 


paper. 


JOHN RUSKIN is seriously ill. When he shall have 
gone to join Carlyle and Gordon, few of their spir- 
itual kindred, having a world-reputation, will be 
left us. We shall miss their reproaches and lamen- 
tations and frantic and fruitless efforts to change 
the mightiest currents of human affairs, but we do 
not think wisdom will die with them nor truth nor 
righteousness vanish from the earth upon their de- 
parture. 


THE week beginning September 20 has been set 
apart by the National Temperance Society for the 
celebration of the centennial of the Temperance 
Reform, the first appearance of Doctor Rush’s 
‘Inquiry Into the Effects of Ardent Spirits upon the 
Human Body and Mind ”, fixing the date. All tem- 
perance workers in yen are requested to meet at 
the parlors of the Grand Pacific hotel, on Friday, 
August 28, at 8 P.m., to make suitable arrangements. 


CHILD AND STATE, a bright little paper Eee 
in San Francisco, to help the Children’s Aid Society, 
tells of a kindergarten child who was asked what she 
had done with her cherry: ‘‘ Oh, I’ve etten it”, she 
replied, ‘‘there’s nothing left but the bone and the 
tail.” 


THE Woman’s Temperance Publication Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, are to publish a temperance calen- 
dar for 1886. The literary work is done by Mrs. H. 
R. Olin, of Madison, the calendar work by Prang. 
It is a capital idea, and will doubtless do great good. 


W. H. Fis, fora ong Hse the diligent and suc- 
cessful pastor over the Unitarian church at Troy, 
N. Y., is going to take charge of the Unitarian 
church at Kiddermsiacter, ngland, for seven 
months. 
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Announcements. 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 


cents. 


The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. | 


Remittances are acknowledged by chang. | 
ing this date. No written receipts A cout | 
ess requested. | 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- | 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their | 
renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper | 
discontinued without an express order and | 
payment of all arrearages. 


Make checks payable to the order of Charles | 
H. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in Unrry can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro., | 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- | 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 | 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. | 


UNITY FUND. | 


FOR THE BUILDING OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, 


CHICAGO. 
AM’'T PAID OR | 
NAME. ADDRESS. SUBSCRIBED. 


Amount received up to August 19: 


annum, payable in advance. Single copies & | 


Previously acknowledged...... ..... 349 00 
Less error by double A gy 27 00 
4 00 
Rev. S. Longfellow... Cambridge, Mass. 5 00 
“Cleveland Fund”... " am 2 00 
.) *s ae ** ) 1 00 
Austin 8. Garner.....Worcester, Mass. 1 00 
Mrs. Sarah C. Garner. F “ 2 0 
wan ©. Gee... ....--.e = " 1 00 
ee lh Boston, Mass.... 1 00 
Mrs. E. S. Burbank....Milwaukee, Wis. 10 00 
Thorn Lake (Wis.) String Band..... ... 02 

we i ee ae ee 2 00. 

CHICAGO FUND. | 

Mrs. A. W. Babbitt...All Souls Church 2000. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 

Macfarlane.......... " - 2 00. 
Mabel M. Brown...... 13 10 00 
J. McM. Wilkie....... “ ” 2} 
Robert Bruce......... " - 1 0O 
Ellen T. Leonard..... ” " 5 00 
Miss Kate Manierre.. “ . *5 00. 
Miss Eva Manierre... “ . *5 00 
8, cCeeeaerng - * 3 00 
H. H. Badger... ......Third Church.... 10 00 

ESE ebb ienestk. ie hie! $4,433 52 


* Subscriptions not accompanied by cash. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF UNITY SOLICIT 
orders for all kinds of printing. Estimates 
promptly furnished on the printing of books, 
pamphlets, circulars, letter heads, etc. Call at 
this office, or address by mail, UNITY, 135 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


pees act HILL SCHOOL FOR 
LADIES. 


a ———= 


YOUNG 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Prepares for College. Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established 
ir? 1869. JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal. 


N INDEX TO VOLUMES XIII AND XIV 
<. - . mare ae been peomenee, and will be 
address on receipt of a two cent 

stamp. Address this office. 


— 


OLUMES XIII AND XIV OF UNITY, 
comprising the numbers from March 1, 
1884, to February 16, 1885 inclusive, can now 
be furnished in substantial binding, leather 


a and cloth sides, -_ will weet | 
ress, expressage prepaid, o 00. 
Address this office. =— schists wid 


“UNITY MISSION TRACTS.’ 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


EACH, 5 CENTS, 


10 COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE ORDERS 


(No DiIscoUNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


No. 1. Natural Religion. By J. Vv. Blake. 
A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason. The thought is that Science re- 
veals ‘‘the glory of a Father;”’ that History 
shows ‘‘God working by great far-reaching 
laws of inspiration;’’ that Jesus, because a 
man, shows “ the possibility of a divine man- 
hood for all men ; that “* no other book is so 
ot, as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
alls.’ 


No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. <A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines. 


No.3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, etc, 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 
short space, *‘ what Unitarianism is.”’ First, 
a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 
principles. Then several Conference-Bases 
and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized. Andthen alist 
of publications illustrating the Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday -school Manuals, ete. 


No. 4. About Prayer. By severa) writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: “Shall 
we pray?’ “ What does Prayer do for us?” 
“How pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Trust. 


No. 5. The Power of the Bad, By J. V. Blake. 
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Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
the good. 


No. 6. Unitarianism: Its Story and Its 


Principles. By J.C. Learned. . 
First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of England and America. Then, 
the Principles involved in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 

No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. 
Of Faith in both its meanings: (1) As the 


feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong as that 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—the common beliefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
of to-day. 


No. 8. Emerson’s “ Divinity School <Al- 
dress.’ 

“The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ's 

in the infinitude of man.’ “The sentiment 

of virtue isthe essence of all religion.”” There 

is no better entrance into Emerson than 

through this Address. It was delivered in 

Ik38, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 

builders; to-day it has become the head of 
the corner. 


No.9. Jesus, By J. Li. Jones. 
(Ll) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
Helper; how he ‘“‘saves’’ men. (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 


No. 10. Missionary Work in Unitarian 
Churches. By J. T. Sunderland. 
(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success. (3) 
Practical methods for such work by churches, 
ininisters and individual laymen. A tiny 
hand-book embodying many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 
Unitarian thoughts worship and life,— books, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, ete. 


No. 11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, Ss ¢ 
to Old Tunes. 

Fifty-one of our best-loved hymnsand eleven 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 
Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 
meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
ete. (No discount for quantities.) 

No. 12. The One Religion. By C.C. Everett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and [Phe- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are many 
theologies.” (2) “This one religious Faith 
aflirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death.” At 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoughts. 


IN PREPARATION. 


No. 13. Responsive Services for Reading 
and Singing. 
In connection with No. 11, to equip the Mis- 
sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 
services, etc. 
No. 14. The Quiet Moment. 
A little ** Daily Strength’’ book, arranged for 
one month’s morning readings in home cir- 
“—, or by whoever loves “‘a blessing on the 
y.” 


No. 15. God. ) Each subject treated i 
No. 16, Miracles, extracts from several 
No. 17. The Bible, s writers. 


‘ 


A score or two of 
what in each of 
these, our four 
greatest writers, 
may be called his 
‘Gospel pass: 

} ages.” 


No. 18. Channing. 
No. 19. Theodorg Parker 

No. 20. Emerson. 1] 
No. 21. Martineau. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


“UNITY SHORT TRACTS.” 


A WNew SERIES. JUST BEGINNING. 


PustisHeO By UNITY, AS ABOVE. 


- 30 to 6 Cents a Hundred, 


Ne. 1. Unitarian Afjir aations. (6) cents a 
hundred. ) 


Three series. (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground. 
(3) Conservative. 


No. 2. A Blessing on the Day. By W. C., 
Gannett. (60 cents a hundred.) 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


No. 3. A Book -Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 
By W.C.G, (30cents a hundred.) _ 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
No. 4. The Art of Married Life. By Geo.§ 
Merriam. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No. 5. Sesus. By S. J. Barrows, 
(30 cents a hundred.) 


UNITY. 
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UNITY SONGS RESUNG.* : 


WHAT OUR EXCHANGES SAY OF THEM. 


The Christian Register :—Behold, how 
sweet and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in Unify! The songs they sing are 
not permitted to live a dubious life-in-death 
in the miserable Sheol of scrap-books and im- | 
perfect memories. There is prepared for 
them the daintiest Valhalla, 
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“ Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall!’ 


and with every grace of type and paper in | 
keeping with their intrinsic quality, not over- | 
nice, but very neat and fine. It speaks well | 
for (nity, this collection of verses published 

in it between December, 1879, and March, | 
1X85. From howmany of our religious pa- 
pers could be gathered, in the same time, such 
an anthology as we have here, though some 
of them have paid for every flower ; and these 
were “all for love,’’ as sang the violins. And, | 
a matter of much more importance, it speaks | 
well for Western Unitarianism and for rational 

religion that they have blossomed out in 

this fine way. Itisa good argument for the 

thesis we are always ready to maintain, that 

the rising faith goes to music very naturally ; 

that ‘‘it will fast enough,” as Emerson de- 

clared, ‘‘gather beauty, music, picture, 

poetry’; that it will sing ifself to men; that 

it can already do so. 

‘Unity Songs KResung’’ is a volume of one 
hundred and fifty-five pages, not closely print- 
ed. Each poem has amarginof white silence 
round it,—the right thing, as wall-space 
round a picture. 
authors represented, of whom 
are women. William C., 
most liberal contributor : 


| 
: 
| 


seventeen 
Gannett is the 


six to Frederick L. Hosmer’s; six to Mrs. 
Kmma EK. Marean’s. 
five; Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, four; 
the others, fewer still. Every poem is a 
poem of the religious life, a poem of hope or 
trust or faith or love. If Unity has had 
more trivial songs, they are not represented 
here. Rey. John Tunis sings the introduct- 
ory song. It has the mystic quality which is 
most naturally his own, Whata pity that 
his ‘Creed of Life’’ came out in Unity too 
late to be resung in the Valhalla! We 
have heen chanting it up stairs and down for 
the last month. Those who have wished 
that Mr. Gannett would bring all his fugitive 
verses together w ll be glad to have so many 
under a single roof, and be sorry the better 
thing is still delayed. There is. no poem ot 
the present nine that attains to the lyrical 
perfection of his ‘‘Hills of the Lord’”’ and 
“Sunday on the Hill-top,”” but each one of 
them has qualities that make it absolutely his 
own. Each one is subtile, quaint, and pack- 
ed with meaning. Wedo not expect ‘‘The 
Minister's Journey’’ to touch everybody as it 
touches us ; for it wasn’t written for every- 
body,—only for us. ‘‘Not All There’’ is the 
quaintest of the nine. ‘*The Past’’ is one of 
many proofs that, if the doctrine of evolu- 
tion does not make poets, it is full of poetical 
suggestion for those who are poets born. Mr. 
Blake’s poems are different as possible from 


“Unity Sones Resuna. A Volume of Poems. Chi- 
cago: The Colegrove Book Co. Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Price, $1.25, post paid. 


_Sursum Corda is an impressive answer to 


There are twenty-eight | 


there are nine | 
poems to his name ; six to James Vila Blake's; | 


Miss Lily A. Long has | 


Mr. Gannett’s but are not less unique. 
Whether from choice or happy accident we 
know not, his thought goes out in novel met- 
rical forms. We find them very beautiful 
and admirable vehicles for the expression of 
his thought. ‘‘Wait on theLord’’ is full of 
peace and quietness, and full of music, too. 


the claim of special magnanimity which is 
sometimes made for those who are perfectly 
willing to 

* Fall headforemost in the jaws 

Of vacant darkness, and to cease.” 
Mrs. Brotherton has, perhaps, more of lyric 
fire than any of this singing band. We 
could wish that her ‘‘Wooing” and her ‘‘Wed- 
ding’ had been kept apart. The didacticism 
of the second suffers from its nearness to the 
lyric sweetness of the first. ‘‘In the King’s 


editor, Mr. C. 
crimination and taste. 


Name” will find an echo in many hearts ;— 


‘* Or will the heavenly scene | 
Be such as here we know ? : 

The heavenly mansions be, 
Perchance, not all aglow 

With gold and glitter and sheen, 
But radiant with love that we 


Have known before— below !"’ | 
Mr. Hosmer is par excellence the hymnist of | 


the band, but his *‘ Children’s Service’ from 
the German is the story-poem of the book. 
Mrs. Marean’s poems are all sweet and good. 
She has a roundel which is convincing that 
this dainty form of verse is suited to the 
gravest themes. Her ‘‘ One Woman’s Work” 
must have come straight from a mother’s 
heart. Mrs. Savage's ‘‘ Day in Spring’ we 
fell in love with at first sight, when it first 
appeared in Unity. Ithas a delicious move- 
ment. 


“What a charm 
Does the calm and holy sunshine 

Give the farm !” 
And here is a stanza that contains the most 
delicate fancy in the book,— 
| “ Yonder swings 

Home so small, it seems a yielding 
Twig that sings.” ” 

There are other poems that we have en- 
joyed almost or quite as much as any we 
have named that we should like to name and 
praise, but our review must not be made too 
long. Celia P. Woolley sings the palinode, a 
sonnet-prayer; and it is ‘* A Conclusion’ 
perfectly in keeping with the average temper 
of the book. J. W. C. 


The Dial:—TYhe title of the volume is 
rendered doubly appropriate by a strong 
accord in the sentiment of the pieces, which 
are marked by deep religious feeling, joined 
in many cases to fine poetic expression. These 
are the hymns and prayers of devout souls, 
who trust in divine principles underlying the 
mystery of human existence, and believe 
that 


‘* All the world’s old dogmas 
Are its poems petrified.” 
To them the world is full of light and hope, 
and they can sing— 
“ For us no past? Nay, what is presentsweetness ? 
Dear yesterdays dissolving in to-day ! 
The Past—it flowers in every new compl teness 
Of thought, faith, hope ; and so shall be for aye.” 
Lines might -be culled from nearly all the 
poems, to serve as watchwords to cheer faith- 
ful spirits on te new and high endeavors ; 
and thus the little volume is full of messages 
and meanings for responsive hearts. 


Chicago Times :—Far better than the aver- 
age of current verse. 


Union Signal :—Unity Songs Resung is 
a dainty little book done up in the blue of 
forget-me-nots by the Colegrove Book (o. 
of Chicago. It is a collection of poems 
which have been published in and become the 
property of Unity the very able exponent 
of western Unitarianism, published in this 
city and edited by the Rev J. LI. Jones. 
The compilation has been made by the office 
H. Kerr, and shows fine dis- 


The songs, as they are called, will sing for 
‘‘Unity’’ as well as for their own sweetness, 
since a journal which commands so invari- 
ably such an order of poetic gift, tannot fail 
of the recognition of its worth on sampling 
its wares in this charming fashion. Not all 
of us can subscribe to the teaching, but all of 
us will endeavor to drink into the self-same 
spirit of sweet helpfulness and gentle thought 
that these poems embody. There is the 
truth and beauty of trust in this exquisite 


bit, which is written by Emma E. Marean, 


“ This tangled web of mine. 
Wherein I find so little good or fair. 
May yet, if trusted to Thy love and care. 
Take on a light divine. 


“ And ‘through the glass’ I see 
That even my mistakes, my faults, my sins, 
Have taught me how Thy comforting begins, 
And shown the way to Thee. 


“ How all these wrongs we see 

(‘an lead to right, I do not understand; 

But e’er the daylight breaks I clasp Thy hand, 
And trust myself to Thee.”’ 


And here is another from the pen ofa 
whilom contributor of our own, Miss Mary 
Plummer: 

“The soul that walks with God upon the heights 


Hath secrets voiceless to the alien ear : 
To him who is of God, the things of God are clear.”’ 


Still again is a bit of comfort in the Heart 
Prayer: 
“ Oh, God, help all to pray! And then 
Help most the heart too sore to say, 
Thy will, not mine, be done. Amen.” 
This little book in blue has much more 
that may be passed on *‘ like bread at sacra- 
ment.’’ 


The Independent :—We have great respect 
for Unity, a weekly journal of liberal tend- 
encies, published by the Colegrove Book Co., 
Chicago, and have often noticed the neat and 
graceful poemsin its columns. A _ selection 
from those published between 1879 and 
March last has been edited by Charles H. 
Kerr. Some twenty-eight poets unite their 
songs in this volume, and the collection is 
furnished by the publisher with a neat and 
highly attractive clothing. 


Woman's Journal :—This little volume is 
composed of poems published in Unity be- 
tween December, 187%, and March, 1885. 
It isa bright idea, thus te gather up in a 
permanent form the fugitive gems of thought 
and expression. (nity may well be con- 
gratulated on having so many contributprs 
whose poems are worthy of preservation. 


The Current :—A neat and attractive little 
volume. made out of the poems 
which have appeared in Unity. Twenty- 
eight poets are represented, and their pro- 
ductions very clearly show that Unity pub- 
lishes a great deal of excellent verse. 


Wisconsin State Journal :—Edited with 
good taste and will be treasured as a general 
collection of western poetry,—we believe 
he only such collection extant. 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY THE 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Unity Sunday School Lessons. 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells. 


II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III. Schoel Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. AChosen Nation; or, The Growth of 


the Hebrew Religion. By W. C. 
Gannett. Chart to go with same, 5 
cents. 

Channing, and the Unitarian Move- 
ment in America. By W. C. Gan- 
nett. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal 
Movement in America. By R. A. 
Griffin. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. 
Ll. Jones. 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. 

The Story of the English New Testa- 
ment. By N. P. Gilman. 

Talks about the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment). By Newton M. Mann. 

The More Wonderful Genesis; or, 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. 
Simmons. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. 

Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. 
Mann. 2 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
The Christinas Poem and the Christ- 
mas Fact. By W. C. Gannett. 

cents. 

Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, 
$1.25; except where prices are indi- 
cated. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. In 
Jesus’ Land. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In 
Jgsus’ Home. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
In Nazareth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. 
In Jerusalem: and After. 
These four series by W.C. Gannett. Each 10 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


XIII. 


XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. Part III. 


XVIII. 


Sunday School Service and Song Books. 


Unity SERVICES AND Sonas for Sunday 
Schools, 30 cts.; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, 
$15.00. 

Unity SHORTER SERVICES for Infant Classes, 
15 cts.; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNNY SIDE. A book of Sunday School Songs, 
35 cts.; per hundred, $30.00. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. A Service Book. In paper, 
40 cts.; cloth, 0cts ; 33% per cent. discount 
to Schools. 

Unity Festrvats. A Book of Special Services 
—Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Nation- 
al, Christening, and Covenant, with over sev- 
enty carols and hymns, 30 cts.; per dozen, 
$2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

SPECIAL Services for Christmas, Easter, 

Flower and Harvest Festivals. Sample 

copies, 3 cts.; per hundred, $2.50. 


Price per dozen does not include postage. 
Unity Infant Class Cards. 


A. “ Sayings of Jesus.” 10cards, illuminated, 
15 cts. 

B. “Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illumin- 
ated, 15 cts. 

Cc. “Corner-Stones of Character.” 12 tinted 
cards, with photo., 20 cts. Out of print at 
present. 

D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with 
photo., 20 cts. 

E. “School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cts. 


C, D, E, correspond to series I., I1., LII., of 
Unity Lessons; to be used together on 
‘“*Uniform Lesson ” plan. 


F. ‘* Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted 
cards, each having a lesson-topic, with ap- 
propriate Bible text and verse. Purchasers 
may order in quantity to suit size of class, 
giving to each member, for a lesson, the same 
topic. 2 cards for 1 cent. 


Late Public’ns of U. 8S. 8S. Soc’y, Boston. 


RIGHTS AND Dutres. By Mrs. K. G. Wells. 
15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 


CHARACTER Lessons. By G. H. Young. 10 
cents.; per dozen, $1.00. 
THE HIGHER Lire. By 8. H. Winkley. (J. 


Wilson, Publisher.) 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.50. 

THE CITIZEN AND THE NEIGHBOR. By C. F. 
Dole. In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. 

First LESSONS ON THE BIBLE. By E. H. Hall. 
25 cts.; per dozen, $3.00. 

HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. By C. 
H. Toy. 40cts.; per dozen, $4.00. 

A LIFE OF .JESUS, FOR CHILDREN. By H.N. 
Brown. 40cts.; per dozen, $4.00. 

New TESTAMENT PARABLES, FOR CHILDREN. 
Eight large Picture Cards, with an accompa- 
nying Manual containing the same pictures, 
with lesson helps and original stones. By 
Mrs. E C.Wilson. Per set, 20 cts.; per dozen 
sets, $2.00. Manual, paper, 40 cts.: cloth, 60c. 

[ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. By 
Durand. 50 wood cuts, mounted. 00. 

anos oe THE sore OF Se. = Ait. y $3.00 

. In paper, cts.; per dozen, 00. 
Cloth, 45 cts. and $4.00. 

AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. By J. 
H. Alien. 5SOcts.; per dozen, $6 00. 

RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. ByC.C. 
Everett. In poner, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. 

a 4 i ll By 23 z 

arke. In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.90. 

SERVICE BOOK AND HYMNAL, FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. By H.G. Spaulding. @cts.; per 
dozen, $6.00. 

LESSONS ON THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By H. 
G. Spaulding. A “One Topic”’ series, issued 
quarterly, ten lessons to each number, 10 cts.; 
per dozen, $1.00; per hundred, $7.50; one 
copy yearly, 4) cts.; 100 copies, $30.00. 

INFANT CLASS CARDS. Ten Cents per package 
of fifteen. 

EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. An Illustrated Sun- 
day School Paper. 40 cts. a year. 


Late S. 8S. Publications, London. 


STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By 
R. Bartram. 50 cts. : 

STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES. By R. 
Bartram. 50 cts. 

HEROES OF ISRAEL. By R. Bartram. 5O cts. 

OUTLINE LESSONS IN RELIGION. By R. A. 
Armstrong. 30 cts. 


LIFE IN PALESTINE WHEN JESUS LIVED. By 
J.E. nter. 5O0cts. 

THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. ay Ae P. Hopps. 
A shortened Old Testament. .00 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ne. $1.00a year. 


HELPER. A Monthly 


Other Sunday School Helps for Sale. 


LIBRARY CARDS. $1.00 per hundred. 

QUARTERLY REPORT CARDS. 12 cts. per dozen. 

RULES TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. A Sheet, lv 
by 9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cts.; 
per dozen, 30 cts. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHART, to show the gradual 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
Bible, 5 cts. 

SCRIPTURE ATLAS. (Phillips’.) 12 small maps 
in pamphlet, for class-use, 25 cts. 

THE ART OF QUESTIONING. By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cts. 

THE ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. By J.G. 
Fitch, 15 cts. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: ITs TOOLS, METHODS, 
AND WoRsHIP. By J. V. Blake, 15 cts. 


Publications of the Unity Fu>lishing 
Committee. 


FOR THE CHURCH, 


Unity HYMNS AND CHORALS. For the Con- 
gregation and the Home. 253 Hymns; & 
Hymn Tunes; 23 Chorals and Choral Re- 
sponses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. 
Blake and F. L. Hosmer. In boards, 35 cts.;: 
per dozen, $3.00. Cloth, 530 cts.; per dozen, 
$5.00. 

RESPONSIVE READINGS FOR MINISTER AND 
CONGREGATION. Fromthe Bible. Arranged 
by T. B. Forbush. 35 cts.; per dozen, $3 0. 

Unity HYMNS, CHORALS AND RESPONSIVE 
READINGS, bound together. 50 cts.; per doz- 
en, $5.00; per hundred, $40 00. 

SCRIPTURES OLD AND NEw. Arranged by 
subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. Selected 
by F. L. Hosmerand H. M. Simmons. Inter- 
leaved for additions. In paper, 35 cts.; 
boards, 50 cts. 


+ TRACTS. 


*““UNITY Mission” Serres. Each, 5 cts.: per 
ten, cts. Special rates for large quantities. 

“Unity SHort Tract” Serres. Each, | ct.; 
30 to 60 cts. per hundred. 


FOR UNITY CLUBS, STUDY CLASSES, ETC. 


I. The Unitarian Movement in America, 
and Channing’s Relation toit. 5 cts. 


II. Unity Clubs, or Mutual Improvement 
Societies in Town and Church. 5 cts. 
Ill. Civil Service Reform. 5cts. 
IV. Outline Studies in Longfellow. 15cts. 
V. The Teacher's Conscience. 5 cts. 
VI. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier—their Poems. 10 cts. 
VII. The Little Ones in Sunday School. 5 cts. 
VIII. Outline Studies in Lowell. 10 cts. 
IX. Ten Great Novels. 10 cts. 
X. The Study of Politics. 10 cts. 
XI. Worship. 15 cts. 


Robert Browning Calendar, with Hints 
for Students. 25 cts. 


